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PIZZA EXPRESS ALL-STAR JAZZ BAND 

(NATIONAL TOUR — DECEMBER 1985) 

The cream of British Mainstream Jazz takes to the road for the first time 

4 PLYMOUTH, Theatre Royal 

5 SOUTHWELL, Saracens Head 

6 BRIDGWATER, Arts Centre 

7 BRIDPORT, West Point Tavern 

8 BIRMINGHAM, Strathallan Hotel 

10 WITNEY, The Sidings 

11 PORTSMOUTH, The Cambridge, Southsea 

12 WELWYN GARDEN CITY, Main Suite, Campus West 

13 NORWICH, Premises 

14 SOUTHPORT, Arts Centre 

15 NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, Corner House Hotel 

16 MIDDLESBOROUGH, White Swan Hotel, Norton 

17 DUNDEE, Bonar Hall 

18 SHEFFIELD, The Leadmill 

19 MANCHESTER, Band on the Wall 

20 DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN), Villiers Hotel 

for further details contact Rob Adams on 01-240 2430 

hear the All-Stars regularly at Pizza Express, Dean Street, London WI 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 

from 

D0BELT6 

JAZZ & FOLK 
RECORD SHOP 

21 Tower Street, London WC2H 9NS 

We re now in our 40th Year 
Is this a record? 

A further large consignment of direct 
imports from USA now in stock 
plus fine selection of secondhand LPs 
+ videos, local issues, books and 
special issues. 

Mail Order a speciality (including credit cards) 
just ’phone with number & address). 
Telephone No. 01-240 1354 
Open 10am-7pm (Mon-Sat). 


HARVEY’S 

22 HIGH STREET CHATHAM 
KENT ME4 4EP (0634) 827694 


The Shop Or By Mall Older. 



WE CAN ALSO SUPPLY COMPACT DISCS & VIDEOS 
SEND SAE FOR LATEST LISTS 
ACCESS AND VISA CARDS ACCEPTED 
WE ALSO BUY AND SELL SECONDHAND RECORDS 
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was only temporary, like a midsummer 
madness, is clearly underlined on Seaside 
postcards, particularly on one sent to the 
Seaside from those at home (an outmoded 
peculiarity) - “Make the most of your time, lad, 
you won't be marching about in those duds 
next week!”. An obliquely sharp reminder that 
the other fifty weeks of the year were spent in 
Victorian greys and cloth caps in factories, 
back-to-back housing and spit n' sawdust 
pubs. 

BACK AT home the purchase of a new 
Victrola did not bring new song birds such as 
Ruth Etting or Billie Holiday into the parlours. 
The working classes of the early 30s stuck to 
tried and trusted favourites such as 'Jaws' 
Formby and Flanagan & Allen. F & A were the 
chief protagonists of the British school of 
"we're poor but we're happy", a sentimental 
conceit cheerfully perpetrated by the 
Establishment. With lyrics like “Down every 
street, all the richest are the poor” dominating 
30s parlours there was little room for the 
cheating men of Etting and Holiday. 

The then new and exclusively working-class 
hobby (probably the first and last) of cigarette 
card collecting reveals further (in retrospect) 
the true face of British Jazz. These cards were 
almost universally collected and it is important 
to remember that they were intended as a 
sales promotion and subsequently 
represented the most popular interests of the 
day. It is therefore illuminating to discover that 
the featuring of dance band leaders on cards 
was barely in the running, sitting around sixth 
place in the popularity stakes. Ahead of them 
lay cricket, football and, humiliation of 
humiliations - natural history! In America Jazz 
was alive and well but as far as we were 
concerned there would be no Jazz dives in our 
drawing rooms. 

It was the Talkies that brought American 
Jazz to Britain. Finally people were able to 
hear what they had previously only heard 
about, initially in artificial form via Al Joison 
and later directly from black musicians 
themselves in films like Paramount's The Big 
Broadcast (1932). Hollywood set about 
smoothing the rough comers of Jazz, taking 
the bands out of Harlem and setting them on 
lurex plinths decked in Rinso-white jackets 
and 'anti-frizz' macassar oil. Contracts 
ensured that musicians adopted “fixed 
professional grins” and obvious reference to 
Harlem low-life vanished from lyrics. 

British designers were quick to adopt the 
influence of the new films, and Jazz and 
Tropicana motifs were used extensively in 
fabrics, ceramics and illustration to the extent 



So simple—nothinq to add 

-> rt JAZZ 


Firm Favourites 


Olivers’ Jellies 


that even Woolworths' items were festooned 
with brightly coloured cockatoos and 
Caribbean Jazz musicians. All of this helped 
to return black musicians to the acceptable 
white frame of reference. They had won a brief 
freedom from the plantations only to be 
returned to the coconut groves, back in the 

rhythm”. 

Although the British had finally become 
tolerant of the new music it never achieved 
popular acceptance. Contemporary record 
sleeves do not list top Jazz Artists like 
Ellington, Calloway or Armstrong as "other 
releases available” and the fact is irrevocably 
stamped on history by those tell-tale cigarette 
cards. Of all the sets issued featuring dance 
band leaders only one set includes Calloway 
and Ellington. 

As a final illustration of pre-war Jazz in 
Britain we look to a fount of wisdom as solid as 
Britannia - the encyclopaedia. An early 30s 
volume gives Jazz this scant definition - "of 
American Negro origin, and refers more to 

to the steps of a dance. A Jazz Band is 
composed chiefly of piano, banjo, saxophone, 
drum, and at intervals, the voice, while other 
instruments are often added." 

When the encyclopaedia was reprinted after 
the war some ten to 15 years later the 

addendum stating - “the term Jazz Band is 
now out of date, instead Dance Orchestra is 
generally used. Full size dance orchestras 
consist of piano, saxophones, sometimes 
clarinets, trumpets, trombones and 
occasionally strings with a percussion outfit 
and a Spanish guitar”. The longer post-war 
entry takes up a fraction of a page; to the 
subject of “Jelly” we devote two pages. To 
have put Jazz through the diluting and white¬ 
washing effects of swing bands like Goodman, 
Miller and Dorsey seems a high price to pay to 
gain the respectability of such a brief, cursory 

BLACK JAZZ was still bubbling under the 
surface in wartime America and Minton’s in 
Harlem gave birth to Be-Bop, a term that was 
whispered quietly in British women’s 
magazines throughout the 40s as an evil that 
all self-respecting mothers should protect their 
daughters from. Reactionaries, who had been 
grudgingly silent during the late 30s, sprang 
out of the woodwork once again to protest at 
the decadent music appreciated by antisocial 
(unconscripted) Puerto Ricans. In 1943 Zoot 
Suiters in Los Angeles decided to ’riot’ over 


the US Government’s ban on their mode of 
dress, giving the British Press a field day. 

If there was a medal for Purple Prose it 
would surely go to a reporter in Illustrated 
magazine who blistered the pages in a 
double-page spread of cliches. Zoot Suits 
were “sartorial abortions, much favoured by 
the jitterbug maniacs whose brains are all in 
their feet”. He went on to describe "these 
18-year-old morons" and "fatuous young 
fools” rampaging and “beating up innocent 
civilians and servicemen who criticized their 
attire”. However, “the authorities took the 
sternest measures" against these “embryonic 
gangsters” and “their hoodlumism was short 
lived”. Upper Tooting had been spared once 
again. 

It seems sad but true that Britain’s Jazz Age 
only really began after World War II as far as 

post-war pre-rock ’n’ roll 50s. Children who 
had grown up in the 30s had been exposed to 
a staple diet of American cartoons with Jazz 
soundtracks, one of the few uncensored 
mediums for Jazz music. Later, after the war, 
they mingled with American servicemen, 
many of whom were still billeted here in the 
early 50s. A desire for things American and a 
taste for Jazz and Jiving at last inspired British 
youth to express themselves musically and 
British Jazz Purists began to assemble in the 
new Soho Jazz Clubs. 

A contemporary report describes the 
patrons of these clubs as “something from 
another world. Tousle-haired youths in 
sweaters down to their knees, girls in flowing 
artists' smocks; Edwardian suits and racy 

Establishment shifted uneasily. The 1950 
Christmas issue of The Sketch published a 
satirical cartoon entitled "Hark The Herald 
Angels Swing”, showing traditional carol 
singers replaced by a Swing Band; but as the 
50s wore on the headlines became less gentle 
and more lurid. 

One daily announced “JAZZ PLAYERS 
ARE DEPRAVED MEN” while another, who 
sent a journalist clubbing in Soho, concluded 
that "THESE JAZZ DIVES ARE 
DANGEROUS". The final word was passed 
by a magistrate who summed up British Jazz 
musicians as “deplorable, dissolute and 

In 1985 it is comforting to know that nothing 
has changed. An attempt to play Duke 
Ellington on Radio Three recently evoked an 
irate letter to the Radio Times. Somewhere 
out there someone is still saying, “There will 
be no Tango Teas in this drawing room." ■ 
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L I V E W IRE 


WAYNE SHORTER 

London Logan Hall 


THIS GIG confirmed me in my prejudice 
against fusion bands. In tune after tune, a 
pretty, evocative theme played by Shorter 
against a discreet piano background was 
gradually forced to compete with a crescendo 
of thrashing drums and overioud, relentlessly 
percussive bass. On “Beauty and the Beast" 
and, most damagingly, “The Three Marias”, 
for example, Shorter's sinuous inventiveness 


tumbling drums, squirting little pygmy bass 
phrases and monotonous, meaningless trills 
on electric keyboard, played by Al Jarreau 
alumnus Tom Canning. 

The material, much of it from Shorter's new 
album Atlantis, deserves better, as does the 
wonderfully gifted and lyrical leader himself. I 
found myself yearning for the sensitive, brisk 
muscularity of hard bop rhythm sections, 
where climaxes were earned not obligatory 
and where the likes of Max Roach, Richard 
Davis etal complemented the soloists instead 
of drowning them. My favourite part of this 
concert was the encore - “Sweet Pea" - 
which, thanks to the absence of bass and 
drums, enabled Shorter, with for once 


relaxed and subtle solo and to prove that he is 
one of the finest soprano saxophonists we 


Chris Parker 


TOM WAITS 
London Dominion 
Theatre 

“Bolden took all the thick facts and dropped 
them into the pail of his sub-history.” Coming 
Through Slaughter, Michael Ondaatje's 
fictional life of Buddy Bolden. 

IN COURSE of this most recent appearance in 
Britain, Waits has gone top ten: has been 
exposed, in consequence, to a remarkable 
outpouring of well-meant nonsense, the 
grizzled souse as Authentic Rock Voice, this 
kind of thing. 

Actually what's happened is a good deal 
more surprising and gratifying. Time was, his 
bag was a drowned cocktail jazz, strong on 
low-life observation and maudlin romanticism. 
(He'll get calls throughout tonight's 


performance for the Old Songs.) What he's 
done meantime is grabbed up this bag in 
disgust and swung it and smacked it hard 
against the side of a passing trolleycar... and 
what’s survived crawls out stiff and bloodied 
and gimlet-eyed sober. This loquacious drunk- 
at-the-piano is now possessed by some dry 
and malicious kobold, who mocks his every 
move as he makes it, and casts a diabolic 
shadow up giant behind his smoking 
wheezing harmonium, and his players set up 
at the foot of the stairs down to Hell's Kitchen: 

“The most acute Americans, in the steps of 
the old Puritans, have been suspicious, 
probing people, looking for signs of evil and 
grace, of salvation and damnation, behind 
every natural fact." Greil Marcus on Robert 
Johnson, in Mystery Train. 

He's funny, in an off-hand way, and so's his 
music. Also it's cruel and spare, a skeletal 
anvil kobold-blues, stomping over traces of all 
America, absurd and serious: from Charles 
Ives' colliding march-bands to Tom Verlaine's 
glass-hearted guitar raunch, from Harry 
Partch’s mlcrotonal hobo corpus operum to 
Bruce Springsteen's manly chest-sobbing, 
sliding by most every other Ail American 
Rugg(l)ed Hero. His musicians shrug off a 
casual virtuosity without ever needing to be 
out of shadow or in kilter: Ralph Carney 

banjo, Marc Ribot tunes the blue guitar into 
gaunt cartoon, Steven Hodges and Michael 
Blair and Greg Cohen turn the world into a 
petrified rain-forest of percussion for Waits' 
extraordinary sense of timing: and the man 
grunts and roars like the loony on the tube, 
and struts with the contorted elegance of a 
case of locomotor ataxis, and beckons sly, 
and tips his hat, and crucifies romance with his 
beaten metal sensurround and his crim-camp 
mutter and rasp. 

“The two acts of Delusion of the Fury have 
this in common: both convey the mood that 
reality is in no way real...” Harry Partch on 
his opera Delusion of the Fury. 

Sarcasm has prodded this Kerouac word- 
world into something more like Wallace 
Stevens, where the Dharma Bums take Tea at 
the Palaz of Hoon. The old songs done up, 
“Step Right Up" and “Burma Shave" for two, 
are transformed into something more than 
exotic pastiche - they always were, but only 

But the new songs, from 


Swordfishtrombones and Rain-Dogs, see him 
step out of his house on the borderland and 
into a country of the impressively legendary: to 
use that lazy lazy critical image of him to open 
up the luridly lit underworld and ashtray heart 
of white imagery, that prismatic (a drunk's 
word if ever there was one) blurred view of the 
barrios and the black ghettos as the outposts 
of dangerous fantasy. 

blues musical, not of the black tradition, but 
cousin to it, as all the best of white American 
work has always been: and yours and my 
sleaze-pit dreams were its setting and its 

“I don’t really feel a sense of duty, I’m not in 
the army.” Tom Waits to Gavin Marlin, autumn 
'85. 

Mark Sinker 


AKIMBO 

Lancaster St Martin’s 
College 

ST MARTIN’S is an Anglican teacher training 
college in a small northern town. Not the kind 
of place you'd expect to come across a 
performance of almost evangelical inspiration. 
But that's what Akimbo offer. 

Their line-up is out of Yazoo but pre-dates 
them and is somewhat simpler. Deb, Bora 
sings and Andy Wilson supports on a small, 
tinkly, electric piano and drums 
simultaneously! Their material is mostly self- 
written in a gospel-blues tradition but laced 
with elements of English music hall and 
traditional African. The lyrics, though, are very 
contemporary and tackle sexism and, 
particularly, racism - head on. An 
arrangement of Hughes' “A Dream Deferred" 
early on made it pretty clear where Deb, Bora 
was coming from. She's a black American 
who's lived in England for some time so she’s 
seen both styles of racism, discrete and overt. 
Clearly it has hurt, frustrated and angered her. 
But she's taken all that pain and channelled it 
directly into her singing. 

charming instrumental with sanza and shaker, 
the focus of Akimbo is Deb, Bora's voice, itself 
inseparable from her whole personality. Her 
style may be storefront gospel but there is 
nothing remotely cliched or posturing about it. 



I 


Wayne gets 
relaxed and 
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was the next guy - just for the European 

Then conies the revelation. 

"We recorded a live LP on that tour." 

What ? 

“Yeah, but there was a fight between 
Blakey and Prestige and it never came out." 

Had that record appeared it's likely that 
today Nathan Davis would be as eminent a 
name as his tenor predecessor rather than the 
silent Messenger, one of the most gifted, 
exciting and little-heard reedsmen in modem 
jazz. A whole generation of fans have missed 
out on him simply because his work is so hard 
to find. His luck with recordings has been 
extraordinarily cruel: his LP with the 
Messengers was never released, his work 
with Eric Dolphy- including a French radio 
broadcast of Dolphy’s last music- has never 
appeared on vinyl, and his own albums from 
the Sixties - with a star-studded array of 
musicians like Kenny Clarke, Hampton 
Hawes, Carmell Jones, Woody Shaw and Mai 
Waldron - were nearly all on small European 
labels and have long since been deleted. A 
substantial body of modern music has 
relapsed into silence: as far as the record 
industry is concerned, Nathan Davis might be 
The Man Who Never Was. 

The truth, of course, is something else. 

Bom in Kansas City in 1937, he began 
playing trombone but soon switched to reeds 
and is now a virtuoso performer on tenor, 
soprano and alto saxophones, bass clarinet 
and flute. He played with Jay McShann, .briefly 
became one of the few men to play in 
Ernestine Davis’s (usually] all-women 
International Sweethearts Of Rhythm, then led 
his own group with Carmell Jones before the 
US Army sent him to Berlin in 1960. When he 
left the service, he tried his luck in Europe as a 
freelance horn and his big break came in 1963 
when Kenny Clarke invited him to Paris. 

Though he stayed with the great bebop 
drummer for most of the next six years (“ I 
mean, if you're working with Kenny Clarke, 
why go anywhere?"), in 1964 Davis took time 
out to play for a few weeks at the Chat Qui 
Peche Club with trumpeter Donald Byrd and 
revolutionary reedsman Eric Dolphy. It proved 
a brief, but crucial, encounter. 

“It was a liberating point for me," he avers, 
“kind of straight ahead but freedom too. Eric 
taught me to play multiple sounds - three 
notes at a time, the thing Trane was doing - 
and Donald would split two notes, so we could 
get big chords with the three horns!” 

The music must have been right on the 
edge then - Dolphy, Coleman and Coltrane 
experimenting with the very blueprints? 

“Yeah," agrees Davis, "it was a very 
exciting time. We rehearsed everyday with 
that band, two to three hours... I remember 
the first rehearsal, we played some tunes from 
Out To Lunch and I wanted to take a solo. 

Now I was used to playing with Klook and 
having chords, but I looked at the page and 

supposed to solo? Eric said, well, you just solo 
linearly, off the lines. Hear where the lines go, 

“So I started to do that, but then we had 
some other tunes - Jitterbug Waltz’ was one 
- where Eric had written out some special 
chords; he would have augmented elevenths, 
flat thirteenths and things. So I'd start soloing 
and I’d figure, well, you know, Eric Dolphy, this 
shit is mostly free... so I'd just play E-flat or 
something, I wouldn't worry about the flat 
thirteenths. And every time Eric would say, 
you're doing it OK Nat, but you’re missing the 
thirteenths. I'd say, you hear that? He'd say, 


oh yeah, and here's where you did it- and 
he'd play it back to me! He was a very 
thorough musician.” 

The Chat Qui Peche group - Davis, Dolphy, 
Byrd, bassist Luigi Tristardo, drummer 
Jacques Tolo - recorded several tunes for the 
French radio station ORTF which, says Davis, 
comprised some of the best music Dolphy 
ever played. 2 Sadly, it was also his last. Just 
days later Eric Dolphy died in a diabetic coma 
while on a trip to Berlin. 

Davis stayed on at the Chat Qui Peche for a 
while: he helped bring trumpeter Woody Shaw 
over to Europe, so fulfilling one of Dolphy's 
last wishes, and Shaw's Newark buddies 
Larry Young and Billy Brooks soon followed: 
this was the line-up - plus bassist Jimmy 
Woode - which played on Davis's debut LP, 
Happy Girl, on the German Saba label. Later, 
Davis rejoined Kenny Clarke, and recorded 
further albums, mostly on small independent 
labels. Early titles like Happy Girl and Hip 
Walk (w/Kenny Clarke, Carmell Jones, Francy 
Boland, Jimmy Woode) are first-rate hard- 
bop-plus-ballad sets, while 1967's Rules Of 
Freedom (w/Hampton Hawes, Jimmy 
Garrison, Art Taylor) is Davis's freest outing, a 
homage to Coltrane, and 1969’s Live At 
Schola Cantorum (w/Mal Waldron, Jimmy 
Woode, Art Taylor) catches the mature 
musician in full-flight. These records show 
Davis working out his personal niche on the 
borders of hard bop and freeform; his 
traditional leanings loosened up by Coltrane 
and Dolphy into a rhythmic flexibility which he 
uses with daring. And his ballads - “While 
Children Sleep”, “Love Is Freedom”, “With 
This My Love" - have an eloquence, a 
sureness of touch, which mark Davis master 
of a rare lyricism. 

Back in Paris, Davis was becoming 
increasingly involved in composing and 
teaching; he wrote film scores, worked as an 
arranger, and set up the Jazz Studies 
Programme at the Paris American Academy. 
He was, he says, very happy in Europe; he 
was making a decent living and had started a 
family - which is why he'd turned down Art 
Blakey's offer to return to the States with the 
Messengers as their musical director in 1965. 

“My daughter was born ... she was three 
months old then, and I said I would never go 
away and leave... you know, a lot of the guys 
go around making little babies all over the 
place, but I said I’m never gonna do that, I’m 
gonna stick with my kids.” 

Then in 1969 Davis was invited to teach 
jazz at Pittsburgh University and he - plus the 
family - decided to give it a try. He intended to 
stay for about three years, but they treated 
him so well he’s still there, an Associate 
Professor of Music and distinguished 
academic author of a music textbook, Flute 
improvisation, and a basic history of jazz, 
Writings In Jazz, now in its third edition. He 
even made a few more records: two, 

Makatuka (1970) and Sixth Sense Of The 11th 
House { 1972), for the Pittsburgh label Segue, 

Tomorrow International label - A Tribute To Dr 
Martin Luther King Jr (1976), //(1976) and 
Faces Of Love (1982) - have never been 
distributed outside the United States. Of 
these. Sixth Sense is his masterpiece, notably 
for his wonderful bass clarinet version of "The 
Sunshine Of Your Smile” and a superb tenor 
elegy on “Tribute To Malcolm". The later LPs 
are more eclectic, featuring guests like 
Japanese trumpeter Hino Terumasa and 
Ghanaian percussionist Willy Amoaku, and 
mixing straight jazz with funky dance tunes, 
Latin rhythms and a couple of soulful vocals. 


The results are a bit patchy, but a track like “A 
Thought For Cannon” - his Adderley tribute - 
shows Davis is still one of the finest balladeers 
in jazz, ranking with contemporary giants like 
Chico Freeman and David Murray. 

Davis’s most recent project is the Paris 
Reunion Band, a group of ex-expatriates - 
including Woody Shaw, Jimmy Woode and 
Billy Brooks - whose fiery, hard-boppin’ set 
was acclaimed the highlight of last July's 
Pendley Festival. The band’s first LP is due 
from Sonet later this year, and Davis is 
hopeful they'll continue to play together on a 

group (currently a sextet) and they've just 
recorded an album in Belgium. But what 
chance is there of them playing in Britain? 

“I’d like to,” he says. "Personally, if I wasn’t 
teaching at the university, I'd probably come 
back and stay in Europe. I think you find that 
people here don't really look to see if you're a 
big name, they take you for what you are. In 
the States, the cats who have big names do 
alright, but the cats that don't really can’t 
make a comfortable living from playing.” 

That Nathan Davis is not a big name is due 
to the vagaries of a record industry which has 
kept his illustrious history out of the catalogue 

Band LP.immfnent and Black Lion reportedly 
keen to reissue some of his earlier records, 
he’s in line to receive the recognition his 
talents merit. 

I'm sure it will only take a fair hearing to 
transform jazz's most invisible asset back into 
the man who really never wasn W 

1.1 think Nathan's memory is a bit dodgy here. 
Wayne Shorter left the Messengers about 
September 1964 and was replaced by John 
Gilmore, who toured Japan with the band and 
recorded the 'S Make It LP with them for 
Limelight in November 1964. Presumably, it 
was Gilmore whom Nathan replaced, not 

2. These tapes still exist and are in the 
possession of Jacques Dieval, the French 

told me that Donald Byrd had persuaded firstly 
Blue Note, then Columbia, to try and obtain 
the tapes, but on each occasion Dieval had 
apparently refused to release the Dolphy tape 
unless the record company agreed to issue 
several of his own tapes too. What a stinker! 


(I'd like to thank Billboard's Mike Hennessey 
and The Wire's Jan Diakow for their help in 
compiling this article.) 
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GOOD FRIENDS GONE 
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JONATHAN‘JO’JONES 1911-1985 
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Blades took the lead role in the film Crossover 
Dreams - about a young salsa singer trying to 
make the switch into the ‘other’ market, and 
ending up lonely and unloved on each side. 

Not a great movie, I'm told, but quite a 
cautionary tale for the man in the part, who 
does not appear to enter into anything without 
having written or studied the small print and 
consequences first. All part of his master plan... 

There are many theories around Ruben 
Blades' changed fortunes and fantastic 
success over the past year. Why does a Latin 
artist who can sell 150,000 albums in 
Venezuela alone (and an estimated 300,000 
plus in all of Central and Southern and North 
America), who has a perfectly solid career. 

and does its best to pretend that he and his 
kind don’t exist? Well, of course, money has 
something to do with it: salsa stars are not 
fabulously rich, not even as rich as jazz stars. 

Part of it must be in his case a need to 
redress this state of affairs, where the 
population group with the biggest number in 
NYC is the least visible, the least respected 
and the least represented. When Willie Colon 
played Reagan’s inaugural ball last year, 
there was proof that the government realized it 
had to acknowledge the Hispanic electorate, 
while grossly neglecting it at the same time. 
Market research in the States has just 
revealed that Latins buy more beer and 
records than white or black Americans, and 
quick to respond, beer ads now feature 
Hispanics. "But we’re still members of the 
underground," comments Blades, bitterly. You 
notice that though they are clearly Hispanics, 
the models in these ads are light-skinned and 
glamorous in an Anglo-American style Gust as 
with black models). 

IT’S CERTAINLY no coincidence that both 
Ray Barreto and Ruben Blades, the two 
Latinos whose music has been accepted into 

salsa artists. And both speak perfect English. 

It’s unnecessary to point out the attraction to 
the industry of both features in an artist being 
groomed for international success, which is 
Blades’ current fate. The story goes that when 
Ruben was pictured on the cover of Latin NY, 
sales skyrocketed that week, presumably 

his ‘good-looking’ Anglo face. A multi-national 
company ain't gonna choose an Afro-Hispanic 
to feed to the world market to exploit a whole 
new culture’s music. Ruben Blades is fully 
aware of these processes, and of the delicacy 
of his position. I’d guess he’ll go so far with the 
marketing and the tricks of the company 
machinery. 

The problem for WEA’s execs is not that 
Blades speaks English, or sings in Spanish. 

loathed - forhis lyrics. They forced him into 
wearing a bulletproof vest for a while last year, 
and they led to a campaign against him and 

you speak to a Miami Cuban," he says, 

And he’s careful to deny any party affiliation - 
instead stating his position as “outside-so I 
can criticize effectively” and as occupying “a 
centre, a centre compromised with truth, 
leaning towards the left - yes, well, where else 
are you going to lean? - but it’s a centre that 
tries to deal objectively”. 

his ambition to be President of Panama by the 
time he’s 40.1 asked him directly about that, 
and he said it was a misquote. All the same, 


stranger things have happened in white 
houses. And in the Dominican Republic, that 
island’s greatest merengue star and idol 
Johnny Ventura is also Senator Ventura. And 

picking the pips out of his tomato slices (a 
childhood suspicion), analysing his career in 
the context of both North and Latin American 
music; his finger crooked, points enumerated 
in every sentence, the logic and rationale 
carefully, calmly unfolding, I saw no reason at 
all why this man with the magnetic brown eyes 
and soft-spoken voice, should not become 
President - or any other thing he wanted. 

His friends affectionately refer to these 
monologues as the Ruben Blades one-man 
show. I felt vaguely redundant. 

LET’S GO back to the beginning. Unlike any 
other artist on the salsa scene in New York, 
Ruben Blades is not Puerto Rican or Cuban, 
but Panamanian. The key figures in his life 
were father and mother, both musicians who 
seem to have been away a lot, leaving him 
and his six brothers and sisters with their 
grandmother. This woman is a legend, 
mentioned in every biog of Ruben - a 
vegetarian, yoga, rosicrucian, who sent her 
girls to school in favour of the boys because of 

who instilled in Ruben what he describes as 
“his desire for a sense of justice". That goes 
some way to explaining why he studied law. 

His class background is hard to establish; 
he sometimes gives an impression of being a 
ghettokid, but his family’s education and 
attitudes don’t coincide. Musically his career 
began with doowop and rock n’roll, like every 
other kid anywhere in the world in the 60s. 
(“Buscando America” launches with an ironic 
doowop reference before plunging headlong 
into a salsa delicacy.) At that time, America 

when the US Marines marched in and shot up 
his campus, killing two and injuring over 500 
people. From that day on, he didn’t sing in 
English again (and even though he said last 
year that this album would feature some 
English lyrics, it hasn’t, though his last two 
albums provide English translations). 

His politics gelled from then on, and like 
Glberto Gil and Caetano Veloso further across 
the continent in Brazil, he merged his ideals 
and politics into popular song lyrics. He 
arrived in New York in 1970, and the closest 

job as mailroom clerk in Fania Records, 
powerhouse of salsa. Mailrooms are always 
good for gossip and news of jobs before they 
go public. In this way he heard that Ray 
Barreto needed a vocalist in a hurry, 
auditioned for the job, and was singing in 
Madison Square Gardens - to 20,000 people 

In 74, he appeared on Ray's album, 
Barreto, but his own material would have to 
wait until he teamed up with another Fania 
artist, Willie Colon, who already had a 
tremendous reputation as trombonist, 

These two seemed to be made for each other, 

the most effective and popular albums in the 
70s. Their fertile partnership lasted until 1982, 
since which both have new bands, contracts 
with multinational companies (RCA and WEA) 
and a couple of albums, apiece. Their first 
record together, Metiendo Mano (1977), 

• 

would touch it. “Pablo Pueblo", still one of his 
most popular songs, is a story of Latin 
Everyman, a vignette of Pablo’s life, and 


therefore of the life of millions of other urban, 
poor Hispanics. In a lyrical tone, he 
paraphrased the words for me: 

factory walks into the same neighbourhood 
with the same old half-torn, political 
advertisements with half-smiling faces, 
promising new tomorrows; he goes into the 
same reality of the neighbourhood, same dog- 
peeing on the corner, same music coming out 
of the jukebox in the same bar where he goes 
to drown his sorrows on Saturdays and 

and the children sleeping in the same bed 
where he’s gonna crawl into. And he thinks, 
how long is this gonna stand ..." 

To a non-Spanish speaker that song, with 
its catchy, danceable tune, with the soft clear 
voice riding between Willie Colon’s sweet 
trombone and softened horns, could just as 
easily be about love, romance and dancing - 
the perennial themes of salsa which Blades 
and Colon were turning their backs on for the 
first time. Its mournful quality, underlying that 
vigorous instrumentation, is enhanced by 
Willie Colon’s arrangements - which all 
through their partnership breathed extra 
meaning into Ruben’s lyrics. This and the 
following record, Siembra, was the beginning 
of what has been described as “The Dawn of 
the Salsa Renaissance". 

Blades’ idea is to turn songs into vignettes, 
comments on lifestyles, life conditions: 
“Plastico", like Poly Styrene’s “Art-i-ficial” 
was an assault on the plastic life, plastic 
relationship, the superficiality imposed on our 
lives; “Pedro Navaja” introduced a character 
who re-appears in Ruben’s songs like an old 
enemy - in his latest album, released last 
month, Pedro turns up in “Sorpresas" 
(surprises), a story about a thief robbing a 
drunkard and being knifed by a ghostly 
character - who turns out to be Pedro Navaja 
- “with a previous bullet wound in him, took 
both knives (from the body): he always carried 

THE FLAK started flying with “Pablo Pueblo": 
criticisms that the song was too long for radio 
play (proven to be rubbish), containing too 
many complex words for the illiterate Spanish 
audience, too undanceable, and too damn 
depressing. 

"They were saying this song’s too 
depressing,” Ruben remembers, wryly. 
"Which is absurd. They said people want 



records sold in hundreds of thousands, kept 
Fania afloat for years, and made Ruben and 
Willie stars throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world. I gradually realized during our 
conversation that New York is not the only 
focus for Latin Music; “Latin American 
countries are like different rooms in the same 
house,” he once said. The house is, 
presumably, owned by Washington, but still 
contains music of different accents and 
flavours in each room. He had stressed from 
the outset that one of the reasons for his 
unpopularity in certain salsa quarters is that 

Panamanian. A Latin American, and I’m 
invading areas that have been occupied by 
American Latins - descendants of Latin 

"And Latin Americans do not have a direct 






contact for information about what is truly 
Latin Americans reality. The music has been 

philosophies are being applied to music that 
although not radical in content does present; 


in the face of tradition and discarded the 
horns) now bring them back in the shape of 
synthesizers, broken into two sections by a 
watery, funk piano solo, not as light and 
fetching as an Irakere idea, but dearly under 



form of rebellion, of acknowledgement, of 
certain asphyxiating aspects of Latin 
American life. People like myself - and I am 
not the only one - started writing songs that 
went a little bit beyond the mere understated 
rebellious happy song... we started 

Songs like "Pedro Navaja", "Pablo Pueblo" 
and the extraordinarily powerful “GDBD" off 
last year's Buscando America have far more 
in common with the modern realist Latin 
American authors - particularly Gabriel 
Marcia MArquez - than the traditions of Cuban 
songwriting. MArquez is, in fact, a regular 
correspondent with Ruben Blades, and the 
latter is supposedly putting some of his poems 
to music. “I would like to have the simplicity of 
a guy like Marquez and the honesty of a man 
like Camus," he said. 

THE CURRENT album, released last month, 
is called Escenas- Scenes... a suitably 
doubletake title. 

depressing scenarios - in Heart Dues - 
“Cuentas del Alma" - a mother and her son, 
locked inside her tragic life - "Mother always 
tried to fall asleep in front of the television set: 
she always asked me not to turn it off; she 
could not stand her loneliness in that house, 

watching mother clinging to a hope (never 
explained) that buried her, all bitter, in an 
endless night..." This is another song which 
foils the critics who say his music is too 
serious. The band (a tight six-piece who flew 


Last year, during our conversation, as 
Ruben was beginning rehearsals for this 
recording, he was full of excitement about 
these songs. His promised covers of the 
Beatles' “Baby's In Black" were evidently 
recorded, but haven't appeared, here at least. 
Instead, this album is further into the 
electronic field - not electro, certainly, but it is 
heavily drenched with synthesizers. Joe 
Jackson's contribution doesn't stand out 
above the rest of the band, but the synths are 
used appropriately and cunningly in most 
places. Occasionally the “sweet" button is 

The surprise of the album - and certainly its 
selling point in the US - is the duet between 
Ruben and Linda Ronstadt on “Silencios". 
Last year he told me about this song, written to 

woman. It's another familiarly depressing tale 
of love: a bittersweet territory of a couple who 
“like each other, but there’s no love”, who are 
lonely but together, "prolonging the end"... a 
radical departure from the salsa and the track 
that will most certainly have brought him most 
criticism from some quarters. But it’s another 
example of his skill at documenting the 
faultlines in people's relationships. It's 
basically a rock ballad, soft and gentle with 
long notes and sparkling details, sighs and 
stretched voices, deep echoed bass drum 
synths; it won't last, it hasn't got classic quality 
and it's his most extreme move yet. 

But he's out in the waters of international 
pop now, and as he explained, "I’m breaking 
away from dancing scheme structures by 


saying this music is not just for dancing. I'm 
going to make music that is a commentary, 
utilizing any pattern, any rhythm, any 
construction that I want. Forget dancing as the 
only way, but I'm not advocating the 
disappearance of dance music - we always 
want to dance - I'm only saying that we must 
also consider other needs." 

I’VE LEFT to last one of my favourites of this 
new batch of songs, awaited for over a year 
now. “Caina" (Cocaine) is Ruben the moral 
guardian, the man who is surrounded in the 
salsa world with drug tragedies and hopeless 
cases, who comes from a country - a 
continent - whose economy is buttressed by 
cocaine - and he's put himself on the line with 
this cautionary tale. 

Starting with a false start, “I get no kick from 
cocaine...” - then silence, the twirl of a 
piano, a surge of a lush synthesized chord, 
and it's off into relentless classic salsa 
guaguanco. Ironically this track, maybe above 
all others, would go down the best in some of 
the Manhattan salsa clubs where the women’s 
rooms resound to the sniffs and snorts of 
customers who do get their kicks from 

Of course, Ruben Blades with his sharp 
analysis and his understanding of oppression, 
knows why that is. "I try to get the point across 
utilizing both popular and more sophisticated 
tools without falling into this trap of 
intellectualism where I would think I was 
above anybody else.” 

Turning back to some of his narrative songs 
- and it is impossible with Ruben Blades not to 
return again and again to the lyrics -1 asked 
him about the gap between the illiterate 
people of Latin America and the intellectuals 
who espouse him in the States (and Europe); 
and how he manages to write songs to span 
each audience. He chuckled slightly, and as if 
he had been waiting to say this private 
revelation told me that he considers himself a 
short story writer. “On the strength of sales of 
this album, and because I have the short story 
'GDBD' in it, I consider myself to be the 
best-selling short story writer in Latin America 
this year." 

He ended our conversation by announcing 
his next character, to be played by himself - 
Panama Blades, who will work with The 
Gamboa Road Gang - “Named after a section 
of the Canal Zone where there was a 
Penitentiary. It's also the title of a very famous 
Panamanian novel about the inmates. They 
used to work on these roads that would lead 
some place that they weren't gonna go to. I 
found that this is pretty much what we’ve been 
doing in Latin America all this time - building 
roads for others to follow. Now it’s our own 
chance to make our own roads and follow 
them. It's going to be a lot of fun.” 

And after paying the bill, he slipped back 
into the library, to continue his Law Masters 
studies. That Gamboa Road is going to take 

DISCOGRAPHY: 

Barreto Ray Barreto featuring Ruben Blades 
(Fania) 

The Good The Bad The Ugly Willie Colon, 
Hector Lavoe and Ruben Blades (Fania) 
Metiendo Mano Willie Colon and Ruben 
Blades (Fania) 

Siembra Willie Colon and Ruben Blades 
(Fania) 

Maestra Vida Parts t and II Ruben Blades 
(Fania) 

Buscando America Ruben Blades and Seis 
del Solar (WEA) 

Escenas Ruben Blades and Seis del Solar 
with Linda Ronstadt and Joe Jackson (WEA). 
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■ BESSIE SMITH 

by Elaine Feinstein, 
(Penguin, £2.95) 

THERE HAVE been, and will be, better 
studies of Bessie Smith. The interest in Elaine 
Feinstein’s account - part of Penguin’s new 




lour with “Empty Bed 
ncn no one could mistake for an 
ome-on song - should get lost in a 



much for their end as for their work. Bessie's 
death - and Edward Albee’s play The Death 
of Bessie Smith - stands as a symbol of the 
“ordinary injustice” of America. No 
conspiracy, no intent, just the second-nature 
failings of humanity. What is sad about 
Feinstein’s book is that Bessie’s own human 
failings should so insistently get in the path of 


least in part, from many of the faults 


This is a feminist’s biography, though by no 


weight around 
ssive refrain at every 
stage of the story. Feinstein takes the singer's 
nickname - ‘Empress of the Blues’ - virtually 
literally. Bessie emerges as a version of 
Catherine the Great; when her husband is 
found to be messing around with a show-girl, 

the messenger who shops the story and goes 
after Jack with a gun. 

There is a slight worry at the back of all this. 
Feinstein constantly contrasts Bessie’s 
luxuriant bulk and physical power with her own 
(and in her own words) skinny white frame. 
There rests a suspicion throughout the book 
that Bessie is being used, once again, as 
another archetype in the white mythology of 
black instinctualism. This tends to bury a more 
interesting point, that the blues is essentially a 
female form, emerging from an experience 
that is not wholly defined by colour of skin but 
by a far deeper and more profound physical 
divide, that of gender. 

Bessie is presented in the opening chapter 
as one of the great latter-day sinners. “Her 
lonely voice opposes a stubborn pride to the 
ordinary injustice of men ... She isn’t trying to 
please anyone. The habit of submission, of 
letting yourself be used, comes too easily to 
-a full-hearted 


■ BEATS G 


■ THE 


MUSIC OF THE WORLD 

by Jeremy Marre and 
Hannah Charlton 
(Pluto Press in 
association with Channel 
4, £6.95 pbk) 

THE SERIES of programmes this book 
- companies have been exemplary in thei 
nsitivity to the crosscurrents and 
contradictions of popular music in thirteen 
. is. The book suffers, at 


have allowed. It’s filled with anecdote and 
sympathetic portrait, but nothing the films 
hadn’t already achieved, and Marre’s own 
faintly judgmental opinions flatten out some of 
the depths of understanding that had been 

There are a couple of strange mistakes that 
look like carelessness (putting something 
together too fast, for topical publication?): Ry 
Cooder’s LP with Flaco Jimenez was called 
Chicken Skin Music (not Chicken Shack), and 
while Asha Bhosle is certainly a rival to Lata 
Mangeshkar for the first ladyship of Indian 
Playback singing, she isn’t actually her sister 


tor, but the conclusio 
that the book misses chances, and ends up 

intriguing even, without being ultimately 
satisfactorily challenging. 


of the black artist i 
somehow scamped, i 

ample for a longer an _...... 

treatment. (Perhaps the unforgiving 100-page 
format gave too little scope.) 

In death, Bessie joined all those artists - 
Plath, Hemingway, Byron, Lorca-who have 
been remembered and argued over almost as 
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IKE ANYTHING else, Coltrane can 
become an obsession. A few years ago 
I wrote a long, congested piece about 
vas and what he did and what 


saxophone solo that pounded in my ears until I 
thought my head would break. 

Twisting, charging, unrelenting, the sound 
drove on and on. I heard it in traffic noise, in 
the wind, in the central heating. I couldn’t bring 
myself to play a Coltrane record for months 

"There is nothing like Coltrane’s sound," I 
concluded, and while one could say that about 
most any jazz musician with a distinctive 
it’s the brazen physicality of those 


s early as "Good Bait”, from his Prestige 
years, Coltrane assaults his available space, 
demanding that it breaks open before him. 

“He was a very greedy man,” Miles Davis 
told me - probably the first derogatory thing I’d 

associated with him - and greed is 
encountered in the saxophonist’s overweight 
lines, humourless tone, storming attempts to 
im in absolutely everything. Everything! No 



'anguard of 60s j« 
troubled, even - in “Pursuance” - verging on 
the neurotic. Yet it is intended as a prayer. It’s 
actually more like the lonely inner conflict of a 
monk in his room. Only in his early ballad 
readings is there something akin to 
sweetness. There Coltrane recites melody. It 
is still without much vibrato, so the music is 
just more placid; gentle, but not especially 


the torrent of Coltrc , 

search for nobility, anger or sadness in the 
saxophonist’s movement and fail to locate an 

nothing rests long enough to take the clear 
shape of a communicated feeling. We’re 
staggered by his violence, but this isn’t 
violence of Albert Ayler, which is gener 
its gigantic emotion. Albert poured out 
everything. Coltrane turned it all inwards and 
could sound oblivious, even blind. As he 
explored himself and the quest to discover 

sense of his becoming inhuman. He 
as into something which is as 


in 1958 - "Good Bait” shifts from Tadd 
Dameron’s jaunty bop theme into the sheets 
of sound, and although he observes chorus 


is made up of arpeggios that twist and chafe at 
the beat, and points of stress punctuate the 
solo like convulsions. Coltrane is already 
wrapped up in the scale of what he’s doing - 

such an appetite then - and it’s his 
surroundings which make this stage of the 
journey seem elementary. Garland, 

Chambers and Taylor sound prim and quaint. 

In 1966, of course, with achievements of 
intensity like Coltrane Jazz, A Love Supreme 
and Ascension behind him, Coltrane had 
taken more giant steps than any of his peers. 
And he had impelled his surroundings to 
evolve too - to the point where they had 
actually moved beyond the point where he 
could grasp his position of command. Where 
“ ie hard bop groups were too constrictingly 


drugs the emotions. 

It’s a curiosity about the sound, though, that 
it so persistently evades any description in the 
simple objectives which jazz criticism is wont 
to deal in. We can easily find the sadness in 
ter Young, the ripe machismo in Coleman 
’ ly, steely brillianr 
Sonny Rollins. None could mi *-’ - 


s a graceful poem 


of Coltrane ev 


THE DEVELOPMENT of Coltrane’s art 
consists of the charting of this process. In one 
way, he hardly changes at all from “Good 
Bait” to the last versions of “Naima”, with their 


Coltrane’s life and music - to see the potential 
that that man did discover in himself. He was 
one of the great artists of the 20th century, and 
now they’ve almost reduced his music to a 
painting-by-numbers system. People should 
go back and look at the original.” 

musicians to take Coltrane as a starting 
inspiration and build a personal style which is 
entirely original but distantly true to his first 


aroah Sanders, Alice Coltrane and Rashied 
aii was too outreaching for Coltrane to play 
inside. They built a rocket pad of sheer 
energy, but it was Sanders not Coltrane that 
blasted most effectively out of Ali’s arhythmic 

This is what we hear in the final “Naima". 
Coltrane recorded it first a: 
for his then wife, and the ti........ 

Giant Steps is quite still and serene. In 1966, 
Sanders ignores any scent of kharmic beauty 
and explodes away from the theme in a wild 
gush of croaking, sometimes vicious phrases. 
Coltrane follows in the same sort of vein, but 

although he’d supposedly abandoned his 
older constraints of form, he can’t seem to 
forget where he took breath, how he’d close 

clearly. Even after all his struggles - wi 


it enough to bum his personality 
j into our memories, Coltrane’s 
search without end for his inner self seemed to 


With this, the passing of a passion so 
severe and unflinching into a common 
currency, we have obscured forever the 
impact of Coltrane in the first person. I was too 
young ever to hear him play in the flesh, and 
only records now remain; those, and a few 
feet of film. In the Sound of Jazz footage with 
Miles Davis, Coltrane looks as implacable and 
stone-faced as someone delivering a burial 
oration. He holds the tenor still, lost in 
concentration. On the soundtrack, there is the 
tumble of phrases, hooked together with the 
matt iron tone. It actually seems a rather 
perfunctory and disappointing image of the 
great player. 


still, underneath, the Coltrane of “Good Bait". 
Perhaps McCoy Tyner saw that when he 
chose to leave his old mentor in 1966: “I think 
that everything reaches its peak, and then it 
tapers off...” Coltrane refused to 
acknowledge that peak. 

It comes back, then, to that sound. The vast 
documentation of John Coltrane’s output 
disguises how quickly he rushed through his 
—— «— ^ as moved through all its 

_ i incredible velocity - 35 years 

between Oliver’s “Dippermouth Blues” and 
Coleman’s "Endless” - and Coltrane was no 

compressed into a decade. Like Coleman 
Hawkins, who supposedly kept abreast of the 
saxophone styles that surrounded his 
re mained immediately 
ways the same man 
sr in the pinioning modes of 
Kind Of Blue or the gaunt peace of his 
valedictory Expression. And the sound, which 
we can’t fashion into anything other than the 


But grea 


North Carolina _ . 

remarks when queried as to his admiration fc 
~ " e, and though fashioning myths is as 


that matters. After Giant Steps, his on. 
collection of songful, resolved music, he 
simply went off on the journey and misplaced 
the words. As John Litweiler concludes in The 
)m Principle, when discussing the 


Yet if it doesn’t communicate such tidy 
matters as joy, sorrow or anger, what does 
Coltrane’s sound impart to us? It would be 
lazy to say that it doesn’t matter, that the 
process is all in itself, but such a verdict does 
ao some way to explaining the magnetic pull 


SO-AND perhaps here! 
understand - as the conflict of a life continues, 
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Artie Shaw as a young genius 
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Go for it! 

Namara House, 45/46 Poland Street 
London W1V4AU Te\: 01-4371019 


Leeds City Council 
City of Leeds College of Music 
Cookridge Street, Leeds LS2 8BH 
Director: Joseph Stones, ARMCM 

FULL-TIME COURSES: 

Graduate Diploma in Light Music (3 years) 

Diploma in Music (3 years) 

Certificate in Musical 
Instrument Technology (2 years) 

Foundation Certificate (2-3 years) 

College facilities include library, audio-laboratory, recording 
studio and workshops. 

Prospectus and further details from the Director at the 
address above. 



12 Acklam rd W10 


Ladbroke Grove Tube 
Fri 6 Dec: London School of Samba 
Fri 13 Dec: Sanko 
Fri 20 Dec: The Happy End 
Fri 3 Jan: 3 Mustaphas 3 
9pm - 2am No entry after midnight 
£3.00 Good food available 


JAZZ & SWING 
THE RECORD CENTRE, 
45/46 LOVEDAY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM B4 6NR 
Tel: 021 359 7399 

TUES THROUGH TO SAT 9.30am - 5.30pm 


EXTENSIVE STOCKS 
IMPORTS • BARGAINS • SECONDHANDS 


MAIL-ORDER A SPECIALITY 


PERFORMANCE 

STEVE REICH: 
EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 

Plus: NEO-BRECTIANISM IN POP- LAIBACH 
KUNST - OPERA AND KITSCH - 
ROBERT WILSON INTERVIEW 

You can’t afford to miss the latest double issue of PERFORMANCE MAGAZINE - Out now. 
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WHILE MY GUITAR 
GENTLY SYNTHESIZES 


>«»«’* panic. It’s just AL Dl MEOLA 
playing with the machinery. Our 


VERYBODY WANTS to be a star, 
stars endorse products. We walk 

boards endorsing universities and 
bowling alleys we've never seen. Or 
• rock bands we have seen; a Gypsy I 
met was wearing a Bob Seger World Tour' 
windbreaker. We endorse ourselves; the other 
day I saw a t-shirt on Blvd St. Germain that 

The credit on the jacket of his album 
Soaring Through A Dream reads, in part: “Al 
Di Meola - Synclav guitar. Guild X-500-SB 
guitar. Ovation acoustic guitar”. A half-page 
' bbx lifting ‘{Al 6i Meola’f equipment" 
accompanying an interview in Down Beal 
included something called a “Mesa Boogie 
amp”. j 

Equipment credits are 1 becoming as 
essential as birth dates for musicians' profiles 
(which are nb longer typed but processed; I 
use a Kaypro II). At first sight such lists might 
be considered part of our pervasive 'product- 
dropping' mentality. But though musicians do 
' not yet wear logo-quilted jerseys like bicycle 
racers, a lay concertgoer may wonder why so 
many keyboard players are named ‘Rhodes'. 
Brand names displayetfwith today's 
technologically top-heavy pop music are often 
generic facts rather than endorsements. 

The digital computer-operated guitar- 
triggered Synclavierthat Di Meola now plays 
is not the same instrument as a Moog, though 
both are synthesizers. "With the Synclavier,” 
be says, “you can tap qwine glass with a 
Spoon, record it and then make chords out of 
the sound. The computer memorizes 
whatever you put into it and then plays it back 
in whatever form you desire.” 

Keyboard synthesizers have been around 
and growing more complex for a while, but the 
guitar synth is still a new toy and, along with 
Pat Metheny, Di Meola is one of the first kids 
on the block to play with one: “I can go out 
With a Sony two-traok digital recorder (sic!), 
Sample a guy hammering a hubcap, come 
back and feed it into the computer and make 
guitar music out of it. i'm able to use a whole 
spectrum of new soundS which have never 
before been available to;guitar players." 

Wine glass-tapping and hubcap-hammering 
would please John Cage, who has said: “I 
haven't yet heard sounds that I didn't enoy, 
except when they became too musical." 
Nevertheless, aid-fashioned as it may appear, 
some nqstalgics pine for the days when Ben 
Webster was Ben Webster rather than a 
digital sampling of Ben Webster. 

"In the past," Di Meola responds, with no 
nostalgia whatsoever, “the personality of 
musicians was embedded in their own sound 
because they didn't have other sounds at their 
disposal. Today technology is making so 
many new sounds available to us, either you 
remain in the dark ages or you move ahead 
with the times. I'm going ahead." 


'guitar music' and what constitutes 
'personality'? Questions which produce first a 
puzzled expression on a face that reflects the 
view from the winner's circle, and then - God 
bless America - an answer from a supply-side 
point of view: "A lot of musicians are afraid 
they will be put out of work. Rightly so." But it’s 
true enough; now that one operator can 
conjure orchestral proportion, human sections 

Meola takes what may well be a realistic, if not 
terribly empathetic, view of the future of those 

“These are people who take the bus from 
the suburbs to New York and read the 
financial page during an eight-bar rest. In a 
way they have only themselves to blame. 
Union scale for one musician per day in the 
studios is $700. It’s gotten out of hand. And 
what if I don't like it once the date is over? 
Screwed. With a Synclavier I can add, 
subtract, loop -1 have the freedom to do all 
the crazy things I want to do without worrying 
about negative human attitudes. But no 
machine will ever replace a great soloist. 
Virtuoso musicians will not be put out of work. 


Anything but lazy, Di Meola is built for 
speed. Ever since he became a name with 
Chick Corea's Return To Forever, no guitarist 
could get so loud a cheer from as many 
people by spraying such an astonishing 
number of notes into a measure. Although he 
insists that "The Synclavier doesn't play you, 
you play it”, the machine appears to have a 
positive effect on him. The ability to sample 
silence, along with hubcap-taps, in advance, 
has in a sense programmed maturity into his 
software. His music has become better paced, 

might quibble and ask what difference the 
trigger makes since a synthesizer still sounds 
like a synthesizer. 

And space' implies outer space - spacy - 
more than silence: “The beauty of this 
machine is the space it provides. It has helped 
me move away from technique-oriented 
music. That aspect is what brought me to 
prominence. After leaving Chick's band, I felt I 
had to continue in that vein because my 

quantity. I no longer want to be blown away by 



DO YOU know a dark age when) 
in one? Is all movement ahead? \ 
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r LONDON’S LARGEST 

f Ray’s Jazz Shop JAZZ SHOP 

— From CDs to 78s! 


BACK IN PRINT 

A. B. SPELLMAN’S FAMOUS BOOK 

“FOUR LIVES IN THE 
BEBOP BUSINESS” 

.£7A<U+. pi 1 5.0P|,p]. 


lagazines, Videos - Rarities and Special Offers • Unwanted Jazz Records 
bought • Record Tokens Sold & Exchanged 

Open Mon-Sat. 10-6.30 
180 Shaftesbury Ave., London WC2 
Tel: 01-240 3969 


DR. JOHN 
with 
CHRIS 
BARBER 


I Urn footage from the Marquee 


AVAILABLE 
ON VIDEO 
Mail Order 
For £19.95 




|'s for 



P&P U.K. only, 
Europe odd £2.50. others 
add £5.00) to: 
JETTISOUNDZ VIDEO, 
W30 THE SQUARE, 

ST. ANNES, 

LYTHAM ST ANNES. 
LANCS., EN LAND. 

State V.h.S., Beta. 
Delivery guarar 

9/12/3)5. reC#i 


Monday December 2nd. 7.30 pm 

Guitar Night 

TERJE RYPDAL TRIO 
LARRY CORYELL/EMILY REMLER TRIO 



Tickets: £7 on the door, £6in advance from: 

The Bloomsbury Theatre Box Office (01-387 9629) 
Rhythm Records, Mole Jazz, Rays Jazz Shop 
or from Gemini Promotions 


£ 


Tuesday December 3rd. 7.30 pm 

JOE HENDERSON QUINTET 

inc. JOANNE BRACKEEN & LEON THOMAS 
plus Support 

THE LOGAN HALL (University of London) 

20 Bedford Way, London WC2 
Tickets: £7 on the door, £6 in advance from: 

The Bloomsbury Theatre Box Office (01-387 9629) 

Rhythm Records, Mole Jazz, Rays Jazz Shop 
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BACK ISSUES 
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Wynton breaks open the codes 
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SOUNDCHECK 
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THE W RITE PLACE 

Your letters edited this month by JAYNE HOUGHTON 


ON YOUR KNEES! 

THE LETTER from M. Bender in October’s 
Wire echoes my own uneasiness about the 
recent direction of your magazine. I started 
reading you in the hope of getting information 
and comment about contemporary improvised 
music. (No. I don't mean Wynton and 
Branford.) Although I can buy records of Free 
music made by musicians all over the world I 
find it impossible to discover any real 
coverage about this music. On occasion you 
have written something about musicians 
playing this kind of thing and occasionally 
discussed the music. But in recent issues I 
detect a tendency for you to become more like 
the standard jazz mag: a repetitive mixture of 
hagiography and history. 

Ornette, Mingus eta/ are all wonderful, 
wonderful people and we should never be 
allowed to forget that but do we really need 
another magazine joining in the perpetual 
genuflection? Most jazz magazines come on 
like high-priced publicity handouts and I 
imagine I was not the only person who was 
hoping The Wire would be something better 
than that. I’m still hoping. 

Perpetual genuflection? We can't win. Put 
down a well-respected cat and we 're 
monsters ; say they’re great and we 're creeps. 
You will still find more improvised music in this 
magazine than any other- in reviews, 
features or whatever. But we have many 
areas and viewpoints to discuss. Agitate, 
educate, organize - RC. 


SMART! 

CONGRATULATIONS ON making the big 
time, although maybe now is the time to take 
stock. I detect some disturbing trends. Issue 
19: "An Editor's idea” refers to "the sharpest, 
smartest team of critics on planet Earth”. 
Page 48 confirms it. The Annie Whitehead 
review is certainly smart (as in smartarse) but 
sharp? My dictionary says “Smart... 
perceptive, clear cut, well defined". The only 
thing I can perceive of this album from your 


review is that it is camivalesque. Should I buy 
a camivalesque album - is it this month's 
flavour or a major new movement? C'mon, 

more Richard -1 can read crap like this in 

Same issue, page 27 (Boyd Rice). My taste 
is catholic but this isn't 'jazz, improvised 
music’or even 'and...' (Yes it is-Ed.) Is it 
significant that this sub-title has been dropped 
from the latest issue? (We got tired of it-Ed.) 
Back to “An Editor's idea" (Issue 19), asking 
for details of any dates of interest to Wire 
readers. When submitted, I find in Issue 20 
only a selective listing. Obviously, it is more 
important that Miles Davis met Nik Kershaw 
than the fact that Ronnie Scott is appearing in 
Nottingham. Surely your duty is to inform and 
let the public decide what's worth supporting? 

Other magazines are happy to include ALL 
dates submitted to them, regardless of 
musical direction, policy or prejudice, why not 
you? What's needed now is an 80s version of 
Jazz Journal, not a glossy NME. 

Stick with the music. 

Guy Sowerby, Nottingham Jazz 

On the whole, any information imparted to the 
news desk WITHIN the deadline date is 
included in the subsequent issue. 
Unfortunately, 60% of received items plop 
belatedly through our letter-box when this date 
is galloping rapidly off the calendar. We would 
be more than happy to double the size of the 
news section and incorporate an extensive 
club date column providing our plaintive 
phone calls to 'behind the deadline' promoters 
and venues are acknowledged. 

Incidentally your remark about 
"impressionable kids" - is it necessary to 
make comments stinking of elitism such as 
this? We intend harnessing the enthusiasm 
generated from these “impressionable kids" in 
order to keep alive and kicking the music YOU 
feel so precious about. Finally, we'd be 
mortally wounded to be considered either an 
Eighties JJ or a glossy NME , so after a hasty 
office vote we've decided to scrap the full 
colour pullout of Nik Kershaw scheduled for 
next month's issue. Rest assured -we ARE 
sticking with the music!- JH. 


WELL, THIS GUY 
LIKES US 

PEOPLE, WHAT can I say? The Wire is every 
bit as good as I'd expected. When I heard that 
the best writer on the NME was to become 
your Editor, I couldn't wait to get hold of a 
copy. Of your writers, Lock, Fox, Sinker, 

Dollar, Kimberley and Case all are familiar to 
me and are all excellent! Anyway - an 
excellent publication which leaves ye olde 
Jazz Journal well behind! 

Jon Carr, Louth 

Well, Mrs Cook (by the way an interesting 
pseudonym), we’re very pleased that your son 
has settled down so wellI He s far too modest 
to reply in person but says not to worry, he ‘s 
wearing his vest and promises to write soonl - 


■ AM A CAMERA 
(HATER) 


I’M SADDENED to see that you are actually 
encouraging the hoards of parasitic 



allowed a free rein to run around the 


auditorium spoiling other people's listening. 

My thanks will go to these artists who will 
refuse to play until all the photographers are 
cleared out. Audiences and artists who are 
passive enough to try and interact through a 
curtain of clickers merely demonstrate their 
mutual contempt for each other and the music. 

Sam Baxter, SW13 

Surely you d also be saddened to plough 
through reams of writing without any visual 
light relief? Remember the old adage-a good 
picture is worth a thousand words? Our 
photographic content would be very poor 
should we insist our snappers stood at the 
very rear of the auditorium. The result? An 
unidentifiable object on stage flanked by 
hundreds of heads... hardly constitutes a 
good photo, eh? Besides, if you're waiting tor 
an artist to turn down huge photographic 
exposure in several magazines to alleviate 
your problem, I suggest you don't hold your 
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Command Performance by Bang&Olufsen, 

Accurate sound reproduction from radio, cassettes and 
records. Yours to command at the touch of a remote-control 
button. Music in just one room or all over the house. 

Enjoyable, controllable, from wherever you care to listen. 

It’s advanced electronic engineering tamed to serve man and 
his music. Technology with the human touch. 

i 

Bans/ &01ufsen I I.K. I .imited. Easfhrook Road. Gloucester GT .4 7 HE. 




